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The Partition of Czechoslovakia and the Peace of Munich 


“Out of this nettle, danger, we plucked this flower, 
safety.” Whether Prime Minister Chamberlain’s adapta- 
tion of this Shakespearian line to the Czechoslovak crisis 
was the result of a valid insight or a bit of sentiment remote 
from political reality now becomes a paramount question. 
It is a question that does not admit of final answer now. 
The conclusions that are being drawn in some sections 
of the press both in Europe and in America seem to reflect 
group interest or social philosophy more than a careful 
appraisal of facts. The purpose of this article is to 
present factual considerations which are pertinent to an 
interpretation of what has happened in Europe during 
recent weeks. This will be done under five topical ques- 
tions : 

1. What justification in fact was there for Hitler's demands 
outlined to Chamberlain at Berchtesgaden and later at Godesberg? 

It must be recognized that the current struggle is but 
the latest phase of one that has gone on for centuries. 
Czechs and Germans have lived together in the sections 
which are now ceded to Germany for seven or eight 
hundred years. In the most recent authoritative work on 
the subject Elizabeth Wiskemann says that the Czechs 
consider themselves “heirs to the Slavonic heritage of 
the medieval kingdom of the Premyslids” of the eleventh 
century in Bohemia, while the Germans think that “the 
Czechs of Bohemia, in so far as they may have preserved 
their racial integrity, should themselves be regarded as a 
small minority tolerated in the midst of the wide territories 
where German is spoken.’’? Since the Peace of Westpha- 
lia, which terminated the Thirty Years War in 1648, there 
has existed in Bohemia “a state of affairs in which the 
upper social strata were German and the lower were 
Czech.”? In the years immediately before the World War 
there were bitter struggles between the Czechs and Ger- 
mans over the schools, over the elections to every municipal 
council in a mixed-language area, over boycotts of the 
shops due to national antagonism, and the like. Hotels in 
Eger, for instance, sometimes displayed signs “Czechs, 
Jews, dogs, not allowed here.”* Both sides were provoca- 
tive. Czech intellectuals frequently refused to publish their 
works in anything except Czech. Educated Germans 
usually regarded Czech as “a servants’ language . . . not 
fit to learn,” while Czechs who knew German refused to 
speak it, “as a protest against snobs.” 


1 Wiskemann, Elizabeth. Czechs and Germans. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1938, p. 2. 


2 Ibid., p. 10. 
8 Ibid., p. 59. 


There were bitter complaints on the part of the Germans 
that the Czechs were favored by the Emperor and that 
they had more than their share of jobs in the civil service 
and on the railways. On the other hand, the Czechs com- 
plained that the Germans held nearly all the better jobs, 
while the Czechs had “small bureaucratic posts,” and did 
unskilled labor. The Czechs complained that schools, 
higher education and cultural activities among the Germans 
were favored as against those of the Czechs. 

Then came the World War, which inverted the social- 
political situation. Since Versailles the lower classes—as 
the Germans considered the Czechs—have been in com- 
mand. In June, 1918, Masaryk and Benes finally per- 
suaded the Allies that an end should be put to Austria- 
Hungary, and the Czechoslovak National Committee in 
Paris was recognized “as the first basis of a future gov- 
ernment.” With the collapse of the Hapsburg monarchy 
at the end of October, 1918, the Czech National Com- 
mittee “took over the government in Prague in business- 
like rather than heroic fashion.”* The Germans undertook 
to set up provisional governments as autonomous parts 
of the Austrian Republic which was, as it then appeared, 
to be incorporated later with the German Republic. How- 
ever, these governments lasted only about six weeks. The 
terms of the Armistice permitted the Czechs to “occupy 
necessary strategic points”; they interpreted this to cover 
“the whole German territory in the Historic Provinces” 
(as Bohemia, Moravia, and Southern Silesia are frequently 
called). No resistance was offered except for one or two 
skirmishes. While many Germans hoped for a plebiscite, 
in which they would be allowed to remain as Austrian 
enclaves in the Czechoslovak state, not all of them opposed 
incorporation in the latter. 

Industrialists, some middle-class elements, small trades- 
people, and peasants tended to prefer the new state to 
incorporation into Austria or the Reich in part because of 
the Socialist governments then existing in those countries. 
The professional class and the Social Democratic party 
(composed of working people) bitterly opposed incor- 
poration. It is worth noting that at the Peace Conference 
the Czechs, while demanding the historic frontiers as a 
whole, were ready to give up a few bits of territory such 
as Asch, which juts into Germany. This was vigorously 
opposed by the French. Economic considerations also 
made for preserving the unity of Bohemia and Moravia. 

In 1919 Dr. Benes declared it to be the intention of 
Czechoslovakia to provide for universal suffrage with 


4 Ibid., p. 80. 
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proportional representation for all nationalities, the estab- 
lishment of schools with public funds for the different 
nationalities, “where the number of children, legally ascer- 
tained, proves the necessity of establishing such schools” ; 
all public offices to be open to the different nationalities ; 
mixed courts with the right to use German in the highest 
courts, local administration “in the language of the majority 
of the population”; the official language to be Czech with 
German as the second language “in practice” ; reduction of 
the privileges formerly enjoyed by the Germans “to their 
just proportion.” 

According to the census of 1930, the Germans consti- 
tuted 22.32 per cent of the population, a drop of about 
one per cent since 1921. The frontier districts on the 
borders of Germany and Austria are overwhelmingly Ger- 
man. The largest German party is Henlein’s organization, 
the Sudetendeutsche Partei, which in 1935 polled 62 or 
63 per cent of the total German vote’ and became the 
second largest party in the country. The German inhab- 
itants have continued to complain about their grievances 
as a minority—the same things that vexed the Czechs as 
a prewar minority. While many German schools were 
closed between 1921 and 1926, this was in part due to the 
disproportionate number of such schools before the World 
War and also to the decline in the birth rate of the 
Sudeten Germans during the war years. In 1936 the 
Germans had 21.4 per cent of all the elementary schools, 
or just under their due proportion of 22.32 per cent. In 
1937, 97 per cent of all the German children in elementary 
schools were attending German language schools, and 93 
per cent of those in the upper elementary schools were 
taught in their own language.6 The number of German 
upper elementary schools is almost exactly in proportion 
to the population. With regard to secondary schools and 
universities the proportion is favorable in the light of the 
population figures. But, naturally, the Germans compare 
their present opportunities with those before the War 
when they were masters in Czechoslovakia. 

Another difficulty is the fact that in actual practice the 
opening of minority schools meant chiefly opening Czech 
schools in German districts—sometimes for far fewer 
than the 40 children which the law specified. Thus, the 
Czech children in German districts had new school build- 
ings—since they had not schools in prewar days—while 
the German children used old buildings. Also, because 
of the paucity of German schools in the ex-Hungarian 
sections of Slovakia and Ruthenia a large share of the 
new German schools have been built in these sections. 
Thus, the Sudeten Germans feel that they have not gained 
much from the establishment of new schools. 


German teachers are employed in fair proportion. The 
German university in Prague has had its fair share of 
subsidies. But more money has been available for assist- 
ance to Czech and Slovak students. At first, this was 
not unreasonable, for their need was greater. It was, 
however, continued after the depression when there was 
less justification. 


From the beginning the Germans refused to cooperate 
with the government “because it was a matter of principle 
with them to insist upon their right of self-determination.’” 
In 1926, however, two German ministers were included 
in the Cabinet and remained until the merger of all the 


5 If the Communist votes are included. The total is 67.4 per cent 
if these are omitted—as in Nazi figures they usually are. 

6 “Strife in Czechoslovakia.” By Karl Falk. Foreign Policy 
Reports, vol. 14, p. 10, March 15, 1938. 

7 Wiskemann, op. cit., p. 122. 
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German parties with the Henleinists in 1938. Naturally, 
with the establishment of the new state, many German 
Austrian officials were retired and their places taken by 
Czechs. Until the depression the Germans were not 
interested in state jobs because the salaries were lower 
than those they could secure in industry. In 1935, ap- 
proximately 13.5 per cent of the government employes 
were Germans, while 22.32 per cent of the total population 
was German. It is clear that definite progress toward 
full equality had been made by the end of 1937, though, 
naturally, it could only be done slowly. 


Two other points in this connection may be noted. The 
loyalty of the Sudeten Germans to the government has 
always been questionable and with the rise of the Hen- 
leinists this was increasingly true. Indeed, in 1937 the 
Sudeten Party “definitely discouraged its members from 
applying for posts, and the Activists [those cooperating 
with the government] had difficulty in offering enough 
people.”® Another complication, in view of German anti- 
Semitism, was the fact that the German Jews were the 
ones most likely to have the language qualifications. “The 
more the ‘blood community’ of all Germans was talked 
about, the less was it possible for the Czechoslovak authori- 
ties to give them positions of responsibility in the army 
or the police—indeed Activist Sudeten Germans preferred 
that the police should be Czech and thus outside the circle 
of Sudeten German recrimination.”® 

Economic difficulties have entered into the picture. 
Efforts to redistribute wealth, however necessary, bore 
hardest on the more wealthy Germans. As to the redis- 
tribution of the land Miss Wiskemann concludes: “On 
the whole, one is struck by the mildness of a reform which 
was bound to take place.”*° But the big land owners were 
predominantly German and Hungarian while the Czechs 
and Slovaks were predominantly agricultural and landless. 
Naturally, they got the larger share of the expropriated 
land, although German tenants working on expropriated 
land seem to have been fairly treated: 


Many of the economic difficulties of the Sudeten Ger- 
mans, which have been especially serious since the de- 
pression, were inevitable and were caused by conditions 
beyond the control of the government. These districts 
were heavily industrialized before the war, but after the 
war a very large part of the market in the rest of Austria- 
Hungary, which had been a free-trade area, was lost 
because of the tariff barriers between the different coun- 
tries. Inflation abroad in 1922, combined with deflation 
at home, meant ruin for many industries. Japanese com- 
petition early became a factor. The tendency of textile 
manufacturers to set up factories in Hungary, Rumania 
and Yugoslavia had, even before 1929, had bad results 
in the Sudeten areas. With the depression the export 
market was gone. Another difficulty was the fact that 
Czechoslovak industry, which tended to be either heavy 
industry involving a certain amount of indispensable work, 
or, as in the case of the shoe industry, to cater to consumers 
within the country, suffered less than did the Sudeten 
German industries. The measures taken by the Czechs 
to relieve the situation seem generous in their own eyes, 
though not to the Germans. But, in any case, “Sudeten 
Germans cannot . . . forgive the sacrifice of their economic 
independence which these actions have involved.”24 


Certainly, the Czechs have made mistakes in the treat- 


8 Ibid., p. 270. 
Ibid., p. 255. 
10 [bid., p. 158. 
11 [bid., p. 282. 
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ment of the Germans. Nevertheless, Miss Wiskemann 
concludes that “it would be difficult for anyone with any 
real knowledge of general minority conditions in Central 
and Eastern Europe to question” the truth of the Czech 
claim that Czechoslovakia has given minorities “more 
equitable treatment and greater opportunities to express 
their views and win consideration for them than the 
political system in Italy, Germany, Poland, or elsewhere 
allows.’’?? 


With the rise of the Nazi dictatorship in Germany 
and its avowed aims of reuniting German populations and 
securing ample room for Germany, it was inevitable that 
a difficult situation should become far worse. During 
1934 it had seemed that Herr Henlein might bring the 
Negativist Germans to a policy of cooperating with the 
government. At that time he insisted on decentralization 
of the government. About a year earlier, shortly before 
Hitler became Chancellor, Henlein had said in a speech 
that for more than a thousand years “Germans and Czechs 
have lived together on these lands, and always their fate 
has been common, in time of need, and in times of pros- 
perity. ... This territory, despite its colonization by two 
nations, has always been subject to a common develop- 
ment.”’2% 


Perhaps the Czechs would have saved themselves a deal 
of trouble had they taken him at his word in these early 
years—but his record was too contradictory for them to 
have much faith in him. From 1935 on (after the Sudeten- 
deutsche Partei became the largest German party) propa- 
ganda from Germany against Czechoslovakia was increas- 
ingly bitter. At first Henlein demanded an alliance with 
Germany. In spite of President Benes’ desire to promote 
peace between the groups there were many difficulties. 
The alliance with Russia and the promulgation of the 
Defence Laws made the situation worse. On the other 
hand, there had been Nazi raids into Czech territory, 
Sudeten German youths were known to act as spies for 
the Reich military authorities, German railway and cus- 
toms officials in Eger were in close touch with the German 
secret police, and funds from Germany for propaganda 
were readily available. Henlein’s own journeys abroad, 
it appears, were financed from Germany. 


During this period it seems that the Czech government 
tried to strengthen its relations with the Sudeten Activist 
parties while making no concessions to the Sudetendeut- 
sche Partei. In the February Agreement, 1937, with the 
Activist parties the Czech government promised that gov- 
ernment public works contracts should be allotted in 
proportion to the needs of the areas and that local enter- 
prises and local workers should have “first consideration” 
in German districts; that relief assistance should be in 
proportion to the number of unemployed in the different 
areas; that Germans should receive their due share of 
state offices depending on “the applicant’s loyalty to the 
state” and his knowledge of Czech; that translations should 
be attached to Czech official texts, and that cultural and 
educational minorities should receive a “due proportion” 
of financial aid. The Henleinists would have nothing to 
do with these proposals and Herr Henlein himself a few 
days later demanded “complete Sudeten German auton- 
omy.” The efforts of the Czech government to relieve the 
situation failed. 


12 [bid., p. 274. 


18 Quoted by Dorothy Thompson in an address in New York, 
September 25, 1938. 


[3] 
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2. How much of what Hitler asked at Godesberg did he 
actually get at Munich? 


For a discussion of this particular point it seems essen- 
tial to outline very briefly events from the German annex- 
ation of Austria in March to the meeting between Prime 
Minister Chamberlain and Chancellor Hitler at Godesberg. 
Following threats from Henlein the other German parties, 
except the Social Democrats, soon merged with the 
Sudetendeutsche Partei. In April Henlein presented the 
Karlsbad demands in which he made far-reaching claims 
for German autonomy within the framework of the 
Czechoslovak state. Shortly after this, negotiations be- 
tween the Czech government and the Sudetendeutsche 
Partei were again resumed, while the British government 
sent Lord Runciman to Prague at the end of July to act 
as mediator. Early in September the Czech government 
made a new series of proposals which, according to Lord 
Runciman, “embodied almost all the requirements of the 
Karlsbad eight points.” This program might have gone 
far to settle the minority problem. But, as Lord Runciman 
also points out in his report to the Prime Minister, “the 
very fact that they were so favorable operated against 
their chances with the more extreme members of the 
Sudeten German Party.” During the next few days 
various frontier incidents were “provoked and instigated” 
in order to cause trouble. New proposals were made by 
the government and rejected by the Henleinists until 
negotiations were broken off on September 13 by the 
Henleinists. The latter raised their demands from auton- 
omy to self-determination, to a plebiscite, and finally to 
outright annexation by Germany. Lord Runciman con- 
cluded that responsibility rested with the Henleinist leaders 
and “their supporters inside and outside the country who 
were urging them to extreme unconstitutional action.”* 

During this period members of the British government 
warned Germany—in speeches in Great Britain, as well 
as by formal diplomatic notes—that she “might” aid 
Czechoslovakia in case of a German invasion. On Sep- 
tember 15 Prime Minister Chamberlain announced that 
he would meet Chancellor Hitler at Berchtesgaden in 
order to find a basis of settlement. No announcement of 
the demands presented by either side at Berchtesgaden has 
been made public. Shortly afterwards, however, it was 
announced that Great Britain and France would accept 
the cession to Germany of the predominantly German 
sections of Czechoslovakia with an international commis- 
sion in charge of the demarcation of frontiers and of the 
transfer of populations, and the development of a neutral 
foreign policy by Czechoslovakia. Under extreme pressure 
from Great Britain and France Czechoslovakia agreed to 
accept the partition. But at Godesberg on September 23 
Herr Hitler’s demands were raised. He then presented 
Chamberlain with a map—which has not been published 
in final form—which showed the territory he demanded 
at once as German. This was to be evacuated by Czech 
forces and handed over to Germany by October 1 “in its 
present condition.” This would have meant that Czech 
refugees could not have taken even their household goods 
or cattle with them. A plebiscite would take place in 
other areas. 

On September 29, it was announced that Hitler had 
agreed to a four-power conference with Prime Minister 
Chamberlain, Premier Daladier of France, and Mussolini 
as Head of the Italian government. The modifications 
made at this conference of the Godesberg demands, about 


14Document I, British White Paper. New York Times, 
tember 29, 1938. nied 
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which uncertainty has prevailed, were summarized in a 
despatch from Munich to the New York Times on Octo- 
ber 1 by Frederick Birchall. At Godesberg Hitler de- 
manded “complete military occupation of the whole Sude- 
ten German area” as well as territory contiguous with 
it which has not usually been regarded as German. Ger- 
many would arbitrarily determine the territory she would 
occupy. The Munich agreement, on the other hand, pro- 
vided for the evacuation of certain areas over a period of 
ten days. Some of these areas were agreed upon at 
Munich, others were to be determined by an international 
commission consisting of the Secretary of State in the 
German Foreign Office, the British, French, and Italian 
Ambassadors and the Czech Minister to Berlin. This 
commission will also determine the areas in which the 
plebiscites will be held. In the Godesberg demands the 
Reich arbitrarily prescribed the areas and, according to 
the Czechs, the boundaries were so drawn as to insure a 
German majority in each district. 

Again, all plebiscite areas are to be occupied by an 
international force and not by German troops, as Hitler 
had stipulated, Also, while Hitler had demanded the 
occupation of the entire Sudeten area on October 1, the 
Munich agreement provided for the occupation of a little 
more than half the area by October 7, and little more than 
a “symbolic” occupation on the first. 

Furthermore, in addition to the arrangements already 
mentioned, all questions arising out of the transfer are 
to be referred to the international commission. Finally, 
whereas Hitler had demanded the immediate discharge 
of all Germans in the Czech army or police forces and 
the immediate release of all German political prisoners, 
the agreement provides that all the soldiers or police who 
request it shall be discharged within four weeks and that 
the prisoners shall be released within the same length 
of time. 

The answer to our question, then, is that while Hitler 
gained the substance of his territorial demands, the manner 
of the cession and the introduction of safeguards very 
considerably denatured the proceeding of its arrogance and 
thus altered the complexion of the whole transaction. The 
Munich terms were sufficiently different from the original 
demands as to suggest that powerful influences were 
brought to bear upon the Reich by Britain and France, 
or by Italy, or by all three. 


3. What are the visible results of the settlement in terms 
of the future of Czechoslovakia? 


It is difficult to answer this question definitely until the 
international commission has reported on the areas to be 
ceded—and, indeed until the results of the plebiscites are 
known. Also, until the precise areas to be ceded to Poland 
and Hungary are definitely known, it cannot be determined 
how serious these losses will be. 

Let us note first the political aspect of the matter. The 
annex to the Munich agreement states that France and 
Great Britain entered into the agreement on the basis of an 
international guarantee of the new Czech frontiers “against 
unprovoked aggression” in accordance with the Anglo- 
French proposals of September 19. These provided that 
such a general guarantee would be substituted for “the 
_ existing treaties which involve reciprocal obligations of 

a military character.’ This would seem to do away with 

the Czech-French-Russian alliance, and perhaps with the 
Little Entente—Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia 
—in its present form. The cession of the Sudeten areas 
means that Czechoslovakia has lost the elaborate fortifica- 
tions erected there against Germany. 
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Industrially, the Czech losses are serious. As summar- 
ized by Hanson W. Baldwin in the New York Times of 
October 2, Czechoslovakia will lose most of the lignite 
(“brown coal”) fields, probably most of the bituminous 
coal, some of the iron ore, four famous spas which have 
been important tourist centers, the radium mines, the zinc 
deposits, a quarter of the timber, some of the lead mines, 
mineral oils, breweries, and three of the nine commercial 
airports. Indeed, most of the important industrial areas 
“textile, porcelain, pottery, metal goods, glass-making, 
paper, sugar mills, chemicals, toys, gloves, cement” will 
“pass under either active German control or direct German 
domination.”?5 Until the areas to be ceded are more 
definitely known, the fate of the great Skoda munitions 
factory will not be certain though it seems probable that it 
will remain Czech. In any case many branches have been 
removed within recent months to points farther from the 
border. 


The Czechs have always tended to be an agricultural 
people. Much of the industrial labor, however, even in 
the predominantly German areas, has long been Czech. 
In some sections the main town is decidedly German while 
the suburbs, where the workers live, are predominantly 
Czech. Whether Czechoslovakia can create a new inde- 
pendent state within the borders left to her remains to be 
seen. Economically, it would appear to present great 
difficulties unless her whole policy is coordinated with 
that of Germany. 


4. What does the Munich settlement mean for the peace of 
Europe? 

Two mutually irreconcilable answers to this question 
are being given. According to one view the peace of 
Europe has been committed to the tender mercies of 
Herr Hitler. This would mean that Britain and France 
have forsaken Czechoslovakia and abandoned the policy 
with reference to Central Europe of which Czechoslovakia 
was the keystone. According to the other view, which 
is the official British position, the democratic powers have 
not withdrawn from Central Europe and the future of the 
countries in that area will not be unilaterally determined. 
On this view the shrunken Czechoslovak state continues 
to be of vital importance. 


Taking up the first’ of these alternative interpretations, 
which is strongly reflected in the American press and has 
strenuous support both in France and in England, it must 
be said that the surface indications favor it. 

First, there is the unforgettable policy of domination 
enunciated by Hitler in Mein Kampf. “Only sufficient 
space on this earth,” he says, “assures a nation freedom 
of existence.” And this means not merely sufficient land 
to provide food but also military protection for the arable 
land. This Germany lacks, since the “political mother-land 
is restricted to a ridiculous area of scarcely 500,000 square 
kilometers.”** The National Socialist Movement must 
“without concern for tradition or preconceived ideas find 
the courage to assemble our people and its strength for 
the forward march on the road which leads out of the 
present narrow space in which to live toward new territory 
and arable land and thereby free it forever from the 
danger of destruction.”** “Territory and arable soil” are 
declared to be “the goal of our foreign policy.” This is 
to be secured from “Russia and her border states.”’ Another 


15New York Times, October 2, 1938. 

16 Mein Kampf, 1932 ed., p. 728. (Translation ours). 
17 [bid., p. 729. 

18 Jbid., p. 732. 
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essential point is that Germany must never permit two 
continental powers to arise “even in the form of the devel- 
opment of a state capable of becoming a military power.”** 
Still another important point is the “destruction of French 
effort to secure hegemony in Europe.”?° It would seem 
that by the present agreement Hitler has gone a long way 
toward fulfilling these aims. He secures one of the best 
natural frontiers in all Europe, the elaborate fortifications 
which the Czechs have erected there in recent years, and 
the greater part of the industrial section of Czechoslovakia. 
It seems, on the face of it, that the elaborate system of 
alliances in Central Europe which France has been de- 
veloping ever since the Peace Conference has been prac- 
tically destroyed with the failure of France to stand by 
Czechoslovakia. If this proves to be true, it may well be 
that Hitler has succeeded in his plan to “destroy French 
hegemony,” and without a war. 

It cannot be denied, therefore, that everything Hitler 
has done—except, perhaps, the calling of the Munich 
conference instead of taking over Sudetenland by force— 
has been consistent with this policy formulated more than 
ten years ago. 

Not less noteworthy is the fact that the democratic 
powers accepted without more serious protest the consum- 
mation of Anschluss. That fact seemed to signalize the 
recognition by England and France that Hitler’s Drang 
nach Osten could not be prevented. It was in full harmony 
with a statement made privately in this country a year 
ago by one of the best informed and most influential states- 
men in England (outside the government) to the effect 
that Britain would not and could not challenge 
Germany’s assumption of the hegemony of Europe. 

A further consideration is that a Conservative British 
Government would hardly rest happy in a situation the 
stability of which depended on the will and might of Soviet 
Russia. ‘One does not have to subscribe to the view that 
England’s Tory statesmen are pro-Fascist in order to 
understand their being willing to make more concessions 
to Hitler than if there were a conservative government in 
Moscow. 

Over against this widely held view of the Munich set- 
tlement, however, a possibility suggests itself which would 
seem to throw into focus sundry inexplicable items in 
the general picture resulting from the Munich talks. 
Writing in Foreign Affairs for April, André Géraud 
(“Pertinax”), speaking of Germany’s ambitions, says, “A 
great historical tradition does not disappear overnight.” 
The statement applies equally to the conviction in France 
and Great Britain that the success of German’s Drang 
nach Osten would spell disaster to French and British 
security. It seems reasonable to suppose, therefore, that 
the ease with which the frontiers of Czechoslovakia have 
been relinquished may mean that the frontiers themselves 
have ceased to be vital to the plans of Great Britain. 
Fortifications have less significance than formerly. The 
minorities question has too long plagued the whole world, 
and none more than the British government. Moreover, 
it offers too ready and effective a weapon to Herr Hitler. 
The fomenting of revolt by a Fascist minority within a 
nation whose territory he covets is Hitler’s tested technique 
of aggression. If, however, the vital importance of the 


Sudeten frontier to France and Britain had disappeared 
or been superseded, Mr. Chamberlain’s deal with Herr 
Hitler might be in truth the bargain he seems to con- 
If the British government had already decided 
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that frontiers in Central Europe must be revised, was 
quietly working to that end, and had evolved a plan which 
would strengthen the bulwark against Nazi penetration, 
the Munich picture would be greatly clarified. 

Much has been heard of the rain of British “golden 
bullets” in Central Europe. Following receipt of her loan 
Turkey plainly stated that she stood with Britain. In 
the recent crisis it is notable that the usually wavering 
small states, Rumania and Yugoslavia, assured Czechoslo- 
vakia of their support, Yugoslavia ignoring Italian advice. 
(Recent news items have stated that members of the 
Yugoslav royal family hurriedly returned home from a 
quiet “unannounced” visit to the British King and Queen 
at Balmoral, and that King Boris returning from Paris 
hurried to confer with the Regent Paul.) Even Hungary 
—under pressure from Rumania and Yugoslavia, it is true 
—advised Berlin that she would remain neutral. 

Mr. Chamberlain has repeatedly said, “I always have 
had in mind that if we could find peace in Czechoslovakia 
it might open the way to appeasement of Europe.” Of his 
speech in the House of Commons on October 3 the New 
York Times said editorially: “From first to last in the 
recital of the most dramatic and perhaps the most fateful 
chapters in modern history it is clear that there was no 
attempt to save anything but the peace.” An item in the 
New York Sun for October 1 seems to give a clue. It 
quotes the Prague newspaper, Ceske Slovo, “which usually 
represents the opinions of President Eduard Benes” as 
warning other small states not to depend on the friendship 
of great powers. Rather, it suggests that “ten small 
countries in middle and southeast Europe should form a 
politically and economically united bloc of states which 
would then represent one great power of 110,000,000.” 
Such a plan already maturing behind the scenes would 
seem to explain the British position. If the government 
had met with difficulties in Czech unwillingness to submit 
to frontier revision British irritation with the Czech gov- 
ernment early in the crisis would also be explained. Time 
would appear to have been of the essence. 

Another incongruity would fall into focus. That is Mr. 
Chamberlain’s apparently naive delight over the pact 
signed by Adolf Hitler and himself. If a situation should 
arise in Central Europe in the near future which would 
not have Herr Hitler’s entire approval the last paragraph 
of the document would at least furnish interesting refer- 
ence. It reads: “We are resolved that the method of 
consultation shall be the method adopted to deal with any 
other question that may concern our two countries, and 
we are determined to continue our efforts to remove 
possible sources of difference and thus to contribute to 
assure the peace of Europe.” British failure to discuss 
demobilization at Munich would appear to be significant 
under the hypothesis here suggested. And, too, Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s offer to discuss the colonies question with Herr 
Hitler, which was reported in an Associated Press despatch 
in the New York World-Telegram on September 30 as 
having been made, provided that he acted reasonably, gains 
point for future contingencies. 

The New York Sun of September 30 quotes Ceske Slovo 
as saying: “Britain’s promise to guarantee Czechoslovak 
frontiers will be the first time Britain has directly inter- 
vened in Central European affairs. If Britain gives this 
guaranty it is supposed Britain also will declare in favor 
of assuring economic existence of the new republic which 
now will become a real national state. Britain will have 
to give the state the facilities of development among other 
independent nations.” It seems hardly likely that the most 
sanguine of British statesmen would reverse the long 


established policy of no Central European guarantees on 
the slender security of Herr Hitler’s professed friendship. 

The creation of a great union of states in Central Europe 
stretching possibly from the Baltic to the Black Sea would, 
with the erasure of economic frontiers, go far to elim- 
inate the minority question. An alliance of states, neutral- 
ized and pacific, self-contained and self-defensible—to use 
President Benes’ term, “politically and economically 
united”—would be an achievement for Mr. Chamberlain 
at no commensurate cost. It would appear that he has 
brought from Munich some handy tools for its construc- 
tion. The cushioning effect of international troops (Ger- 
many could hardly attack the troops of an ally), the 
process of setting frontiers by international conference, 
the holding of plebiscites peaceably under international 
control, and the process of the transposition of populations 
are instruments of construction and of education. Herr 
Hitler’s chief aggressive weapon—minorities—would be- 
come innocuous and economic inducements toward pacific 
relations would appear more persuasive to the German 
nation. The possibilities of such a scheme for the promo- 
tion of world peace appear to be enormous. Its realization 
may conceivably have been furthered by the recent crisis 
which would constitute a forceful demonstration to the 
small nations of the danger inherent in division and the 
superior effectiveness of alliances when consummated with 
one’s neighbors. 

All this is, of course, at the moment conjectural. Time 
will tell how near the truth it is. Yet without some such 
explanation the events of the last few days remain an 
enigma. 

5. What light does the European crisis throw upon the policies 
of peace? 


For every person interested in the philosophic and 
ethical problems of war and peace the recent crisis can 
not fail to have profound significance. That the Swastika 
now dominates the scene in what a fortnight ago was an 
important part of the Czech state is manifestly due to a 
display of sheer force. A sovereign nation has been raped 
by an aggressive power. Not only so, but such mitigation 
as was achieved at Munich of the harsh demands that 
emerged from Godesberg was accomplished also by a show 
of force. If it should turn out that a new road has been 
opened to peace it will nevertheless be a matter of record 
that the sword was an essential instrument in bringing it 
about. As far as this particular crisis is concerned, the 
eager desire of statesmen and of peoples for peace has 
required implementation through the invocation of force 
against an aggressor. Again, only the future can de- 
termine the lasting efficacy of such a threat of armed 
resistance. 

On the other hand, the spontaneous rejoicing of the 
peoples of all the nations concerned over the averting of 
war is perhaps the most impressive feature of the crisis. 
Hitler and Mussolini found themselves overnight become 
heroes of peace. It would be romantic in the extreme to 
assume that the old martial spirit cannot be quickly re- 
vived, but such a demonstration may give the mighty 
dictators new insight into the ultimate sources of popu- 
larity and power. Latterly it has seemed that the German 
people had been induced to suffer a continual restriction 
of liberty and privilege, a contraction of their personal 
egos, by contemplation of the expansion of their collective 
ego in the glorification of the Reich. The outbreak of 
peace sentiment and the breath of international feeling 
that has stirred Germany offer at least some ground of hope 
that a new national psychology may be born in that country. 
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There is also the possibility that the technique of con- 
ference itself, upon which democracy places so high a 
value, had a demonstration at Munich, even though a vast 
heritage of bitterness and mutual suspicion and fear so 
circumscribed the effort as to confine the results within 
narrow limits. It is at this point that the two appeals 
made by President Roosevelt have most relevance. His 
one insistence was a continuance of conference as a moral 
imperative. The indications are that his efforts had great 
weight in averting an imminent catastrophe. 


The Catholic “Bishops’ Program” in Retrospect 


An article of extraordinary interest to all church people 
who entertain a concern for social justice appeared in the 
September 10th issue of The Yardstick, feature service 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference. The “Bish- 
ops’ Program” to which it refers attracted wide attention 
in the early postwar period but it has largely dropped 
out of the public mind. The article, in part, follows: 

“Let it not be overlooked upon the death of Cardinal 
Hayes that he was one of the four bishops who issued 
and signed the Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction 
back in the early months following the war. He did many 
great things in his lifetime. Hardly any was greater than 
that. Had the Bishops’ Program been put into practice, 
we should not have had the deep tragedy of these last 
few years. We let the tragedy come and now many things 
we are attempting and many other things we are thinking 
of doing were advocated in that Program back in 1919, 
and it has had its influence on our actions. 

“Land settlement colonies are being tried on a small 
scale now; the Bishops’ Program wanted them begun after 
the war. So with the federal employment service. So too 
with the minimum wage law and the governmental pro- 
tection of the right to organize. Public housing and in- 
surance against unemployment and old age were advocated 
then, and so too was sickness insurance. So were con- 
sumers’ cooperatives. So was a federal child labor law, 
included now in a limited way in the new wages-hours 
law that is just going into effect. The Bishops’ Program 
advocated vocational training, but one that would be 
democratic and would include parish and private schools. 

“All these were important then and are important now. 
The Program disavowed writing any ‘comprehensive 
scheme of reconstruction,’ but only certain immediate re- 
forms and ‘a few general principles which should become 
a guide to more distant developments.’ We were a long 
time getting started on even the immediate reforms. When 
we started, we began to apply or turn toward applying 
some also of the farther reaching principles. The Bishops’ 
Program said that high rates of wages and high purchasing 
power by the masses is the surest guarantee against unem- 
ployment. This is being commonly advocated now. It 
wanted labor unions to supplement collective bargaining 
with union-management cooperation in industrial manage- 
ment: the unions have been long wanting this and some 
have attained it.... 

“As for a better distribution of the country’s income, it 
said that while all its other recommendations lead toward 
it, much else had to be done. The additional things it 
wanted were to attack directly the evil of ‘excessive gains 
by a small minority of privileged capitalists.’ And it pre- 
sented a three-part proposal: The ending of most monopo- 
lies; a regulation of necessary monopolies to an average 
return on actual investment; and high taxes on incomes 
and excess profits. Now 19 years later we have come 
around to a study of monopolies.” 
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